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THE ETHICAL SYSTEM OF RICHARD CUMBER- 
LAND. I. 1 

WHILE the doctrine of Universalistic Hedonism has 
played a most conspicuous part in English Ethics since 
the time of Paley and Bentham, it is not commonly realized that 
the -essential features of the system were stated and developed 
by a contemporary of the Cambridge Platonists. It is true that 
Cumberland's treatise, De legibus naturae, like most ethical 
works of the time, was largely controversial in character, being 
written to refute Hobbes. Moreover, the jural aspect of the 
system, implied by the very title of the treatise, tends to 
obscure what for us is by far its most important feature. And 
even this is not all. The 'common good' which Cumberland 
regarded as the end of all truly moral action, includes ' perfec- 
tion' as well as 'happiness,' which leads to serious confusion 
in the working out of the system. But, making all allowances 
for what was incidental in the external form of the work, and 

1 The present article and that which is to follow in the next number of the 
Review are based upon the first division of a thesis, entitled The Beginnings of 
English Utilitarianism, presented in June, 1894, for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. A word should be said regarding the relation of my own treatment 
of Cumberland to that of Dr. Frank E. Spaulding, in Richard Cumberland als 
Begrunder der englischen Ethik (Leipzig, 1894). I had completed my own study 
of Cumberland's system before I knew of this dissertation. Before putting my 
results in final form, I read the dissertation with much interest, but I am not aware 
that my own treatment was modified as a consequence. While I agree in the- 
main with Dr. Spaulding's interpretation of Cumberland, and recognize in the 
dissertation a very thorough piece of work, my own treatment will be found quite 
different. I have given considerably more attention to other writers, in my attempt 
to show the relation of the De legibus naturae to preceding and contemporary 
thought, and have passed somewhat lightly over the parts of the work which 
seemed to be merely incidental, and not of importance for the further develop- 
ment of the principles involved. In particular, I have attempted, as far as pos- 
sible, to separate the constructive part of the treatise from the controversial part, 
which has led me to exhibit the jural aspect of the system last, thus showing in 
how far the system is logically complete without it. Other differences will be 
obvious to any one who may take the trouble to compare these articles with Dr. 
Spaulding's dissertation. 
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the confusion of two principles which have long since become 
clearly differentiated, it is well worth while to examine with 
some care the ablest, or at any rate the most successful, 
opponent of Hobbes and the true founder of English Utili- 
tarianism. 

It would be quite impossible adequately to treat of any im- 
portant ethical system, without taking some account of the 
views of the author's contemporaries ; but this is particularly 
necessary in the case of early writers. In their works we are 
almost sure to find in artificial combination principles which 
are now regarded as logically distinct, and the only possible 
explanation of the actual form of the system in question is 
often to be sought in contemporary influences. Sometimes, 
of course, an investigation of this sort is difficult, and, however 
carefully prosecuted, yields no very certain results. Fortu- 
nately we are not thus hampered in the case of Cumberland. 
We shall find difficulty and uncertainty enough in certain 
aspects of his system, but there is little doubt with regard to 
the formative influences in his case. In his view of the nature 
of man, our author stands in the closest and most obvious rela- 
tion to Grotius and to Hobbes, — his relation to the former 
being that of substantial agreement ; to the latter, that of 
opposition. We must, then, consider in tie briefest possible 
way the ethical views of these two authors — particularly as 
regards the then current conception of Laws of Nature — and 
also notice the tendencies represented by the various opponents 
of Hobbes. 

Of course, the idea of Laws of Nature was by no means 
original with Grotius. A Stoical conception at first, it had 
exercised a profound influence upon Roman Law, and had 
reappeared as an essential feature in the system of Thomas 
Aquinas. Here, however, as Sidgwick points out, it "was 
rather the wider notion which belongs to Ethics than the nar- 
rower notion with which Jurisprudence or Politics is primarily 
concerned." 1 It is one of the most important services of 
Grotius that he distinguished between the provinces of Ethics 

1 Hist, of Ethics, p. 159. 
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and Jurisprudence, the result being as fortunate for the former 
as for the latter. 1 However, as Sidgwick remarks, while the 
distinction is clearly enough made in the body of his epoch- 
making work, Dejure belli et pads, still, in the general account 
which he gives of Natural Law, the wider ethical notion is 
retained. It will be important for the reader to keep this in 
mind. 

In one of the earlier passages of the Prolegomena to his De 
jure belli et pacis, Grotius makes a significant statement regard- 
ing his view of the nature of man. Among the properties 
which are peculiar to man is a desire for society, and not only 
so, but for a life spent tranquilly and rationally. 2 The asser- 
tion that by nature each seeks only his own advantage, cannot 
be conceded. Even animals manifest an altruistic instinct in 
caring for their young, while children show compassion at a 
very early age. In adult man, that which in the lower stages 
of development had manifested itself as instinctive altruistic 
conduct, becomes self-conscious and rational. And this ten- 
dency to the conservation of society is the source of 'Jus' or 
Natural Law, properly so-called. 3 Natural Law would remain 
even if there were no God. But of the existence of God we 
are assured, partly by reason, partly by constant tradition. 
And here we are brought to another origin of 'Jus,' i.e., the 
free will of God But even Natural Law, though it proceed 
from the nature of man, may yet rightly be ascribed to God, 
because it was by his will that such principles came to exist 
in us. 4 

The relation between Natural Law and that which proceeds 
from the arbitrary will of God is of some importance. Appar- 
ently the latter is always in addition to the former, never in 
contradiction with it, 5 though it must be confessed that the 
author's treatment is wavering. As Sidgwick says, 6 according 
to Grotius, Natural Law may be overruled in any particular 
case by express revelation. It is to be noted, however, that 

1 See Jodl, Geschichte der Ethik, vol. i, p. 102. 

2 Whevvell's edition, p. xli. 8 Ibid., p. xliv. 4 Ibid., p. xlvii. 
5 See, e.g., Ibid., p. lxxii. 6 Hist, of Ethics, p. 160. 
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this does not mean that Natural Law, as such, can be super- 
seded by Divine Law, but rather that a special act which would 
ordinarily be a transgression of Natural Law may be right 
merely because God has commanded it. At best, however, 
this seems to contradict the fundamental principles of the sys- 
tem. But, aside from the question of a possible conflict be- 
tween Natural and Divine Law, there is a further difficulty. 
Divine Law is what the name would indicate. In the case of 
such law, it may be said : God did not command an act because 
it was just, but it was just because God commanded it. 1 In the 
case of Natural Law, the reverse would seem to hold true ; but 
the language of Grotius on this point is somewhat ambiguous. 
For instance, we have seen that Natural Law may be ascribed 
to God, "because it was by his will that such principles came 
to exist in us " ; but, on the other hand, Grotius holds that just 
as God cannot make twice two not be four, he cannot make 
that which is intrinsically bad not be bad. 2 The undoubted 
confusion which one finds here suggests the difficulty of medi- 
ating between the views later represented by Descartes and by 
Cudworth: (1) that moral distinctions depend upon the arbi- 
trary will of God ; and (2) that they do not thus depend. 

From the above it will be seen that Grotius insists upon the 
social and the rational nature of man. As to the proximate 
(not ultimate) origin of Natural Law, there seems to be a slight 
ambiguity. Now it appears to be founded upon the primitive 
altruistic instinct, and now upon the rational nature of man. 3 
Probably it would be fair to say that, according to Grotius, the 
two are equally essential to human nature, which he regards as 
logically prior to Natural Law, just as that is logically prior to 
particular civil laws. The relation between Natural Law and 
Divine Law has just been considered. Logically, the latter 
should always be in addition to, never in conflict with, the 
former. When Grotius practically does allow such conflict, we 
must regard it as a natural, but not a necessary, concession to 
theology. Again, the relation of God to Natural Law is not 

1 Dejure, p. 20. 2 Ibid., p. 12. 

8 Cf. Cumberland, who probably follows Grotius here, as so often. 
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quite clear. On the whole, however, Grotius would seem to 
hold that certain things are right, others wrong, in the nature 
of things, i.e., apart from the will of God. Whether the nature 
of things be ultimately the same with the nature of God, we do 
not here need to ask. The question would hardly have occurred 
to Grotius. 

It is probable that the ethical and political philosophy of 
Hobbes is not so closely connected with his mechanical philoso- 
phy as he himself would have had us believe. Certainly it is 
quite comprehensible by itself. Indeed, in the course of his 
expositions, Hobbes ordinarily refers to common experience 
rather than to his own first principles. The starting-point of 
his ethical speculation is probably to be found in the then cur- 
rent conception of Laws of Nature, 1 which we have just been 
considering. This will be assumed to be the case in what 
follows. 

In order fully to understand Hobbes's view of the nature of 
man, we must distinguish (i) man's need of society ; (2) his 
fitness for society ; (3) his love of society, for its own sake. 
(1) That man has need of society, — in the sense of an organ- 
ized commonwealth, — Hobbes would have been the first to in- 
sist. Out of society, indeed, man cannot continue to exist at 
all. But (2) man's fitness for society does not by any means 
keep pace with his need of the same. Children and fools need 
society, if possible, more than others, and yet they "cannot 
enter into it," in Hobbes's sense of the words. Indeed, many, 
perhaps most, men remain throughout life ' unfit ' for society, 
either through defect of mind or want of education. 2 The 
main reason for this unfitness, however, is man's fundamental 
egoism. If it be asked : (3) Does man love society for its 
own sake ? Hobbes replies with a decided negative. " All 
society ... is either for gain or for glory ; that is, not so 
much for love of our fellows as for the love of ourselves." 3 So 
much is plain, but it is not equally plain in what terms we are 
to express this primitive egoism. Sometimes pleasure as such 

1 Cf. Sidgwick's Hist, of Ethics, p. 162. 

2 See De cive, Works, Molesworth's ed., vol. ii, p. 2, note. 3 Ibid., p. 5. 
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would seem to be the end ; sometimes (probably more often) 
self-preservation. 

Starting, then, with the assumption of man's original and 
ineradicable egoism ; and the further assumption that nature 
has made men essentially equal in the faculties both of body 
and of mind, 1 so that all may aspire to everything, — it is easy 
to see that the hypothetical ' state of nature ' must be a 
'state of war,' with all the attendant evils which Hobbes so 
tersely, yet vividly, describes. 2 How are men to escape the 
consequences of their own anti-social natures ? The possibility 
of deliverance depends upon the fact that man is not merely a 
bundle of selfish appetites, but, — as Hobbes says, — "True 
Reason is ... no less a part of human nature than any other 
faculty or affection of the mind." Moreover, ' True Reason ' is 
"a certain law." 3 

It is natural that one should ask just what is meant by 
'True Reason,' and Hobbes has a note on the subject, 4 which, 
however, is not particularly illuminating. " By Right Reason in 
the natural state of man," he says, " I understand not, as 
many do, an infallible faculty, but the act of reasoning, that is, 
the peculiar and true ratiocination of every man concerning 
those actions of his which may either redound to the damage 
or benefit of his neighbors." He further explains that he calls 
reason " true, that is, concluding from true principles, rightly 
framed, because that the whole breach of the Laws of Nature 
consists in the false reasoning, or rather folly, of those men 
who do not see those duties they are necessarily to perform 
towards others, in order to their own conservation." 5 In a 
word, there is no infallible faculty of Right Reason that can be 
implicitly trusted. It can only be proven right by the event, 
and the test is the conservation of the individual. 

1 See Leviathan, vol. iii, p. no. 

2 Ibid., p. 1 13. For passages which seem to show that, in his description of the 
' state of nature,' Hobbes does not understand that he is giving an historical ac- 
count of the origin of human society, see, e.g., Leviathan, vol. iii, p. 114, and par- 
ticularly the last part of the interesting note in De cive, vol. ii, p. 10. 

3 De cive, vol. ii, p. 16. 4 Ibid. 

6 See, also, De corpore politico, vol. iv, p. 225, where the author says: "But 
this is certain, seeing Right Reason is not existent," etc. 
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However, Right Reason, in the sense above explained, leads 
us to formulate certain Laws of Nature. Such a 'law' is defined 
as " the dictate of Right Reason, conversant about those things 
which are either to be done or omitted for the constant preserva- 
tion of life and members, as much as in us lies." The first 
and fundamental Law of Nature is " that peace is to be sought 
after, where it may be found ; and where not, there to provide 
ourselves for helps of war." 1 From this law, all the others, — 
twenty in De cive, eighteen in Leviathan, — are derived. 
"They direct the ways, either to peace or self-defense." 

We are not here concerned with the enumeration and de- 
duction of the particular Laws of Nature, which will readily be 
found by referring to Leviathan, De cive, ox De corpore politico. 
The question as to their exact significance (qua Laws of 
Nature), however, is of the greatest importance for the sys- 
tem ; and it is just here that the expositions of Hobbes are 
least helpful. The philosopher himself says : " The Laws of 
Nature are immutable and eternal : what they forbid can never 
be lawful ; what they command can never be unlawful." 2 At 
the same time, it is important to observe that in a state of 
nature it would be irrational for a man to obey these laws, for 
he would have no assurance that others would do the same. 
Such conduct would defeat the end which all these laws have 
in mind, i.e., the preservation of the individual. Indeed, as 
Hobbes reminds us, they are not ' laws ' at all in the ordinary 
sense, "since they are nothing else but certain conclusions, 
understood by reason, of things to be done and omitted"; 3 
whereas the element of compulsion is essential to ' law ' in the 
strict sense. 

In order that there may be any security whatever, a govern- 
ment of some sort must be established. The many conflicting 
wills must be changed into one, not by a change in human 
nature, — which, of course, is impossible, — but by the several 
individuals submitting themselves either to a "council" or to 
" one man." In this compact, the individual gives up all but 

1 De cive, vol. ii, p. 16. Cf. Leviathan, vol. iii, p. 117. 

2 De cive, vol. ii, p. 46. s Ibid., p. 49. 
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the right of defending himself against personal violence. To 
the governing power belong the "sword of justice" and the 
"sword of war," and — what necessarily follows — judgment as 
to the "right use " of each. But this is not all. Since differ- 
ence of opinion concerning "maim and timm, just and unjust, 
profitable and unprofitable, good and evil, honest and dis- 
honest," 1 etc., are productive of discord, the civil power must 
define the above. Also, the supreme power of the state is to 
be judge of all theological doctrines, in so far as they tend to 
practical results. In short, this power is "absolute," as 
Hobbes himself frankly calls it. 

We must now ask: What has become of the Laws of 
Nature, with which we started ? We have already seen that 
Hobbes refers to them as " eternal and immutable." In the 
latter part of De cive 2 he says, using words that Cudworth 
himself could not have objected to : " Natural [Law] is that 
which God hath declared to all men by his eternal word born 
with them, to wit, their natural reason ; and this is that law 
which, in this whole book, I have endeavored to unfold." But 
suppose that civil laws should be in opposition to these Laws of 
Nature ? Hobbes meets the query with characteristic boldness. 
"By the virtue of the natural law which forbids breach of 
covenant, the Law of Nature commands us to keep all the civil 
laws. For where we are tied to obedience before we know 
what will be commanded us, there we are universally tied to 
obey in all things. Whence it follows, that no civil law what- 
soever, which tends not to the reproach of the deity 3 . . . can 
possibly be against the Law of Nature. For though the Law of 
Nature forbid theft, adultery, &c.; yet, if the civil law com- 
mands us to invade anything, that invasion is not theft, adul- 
tery, &c." i The conclusion to which we are brought by the 
philosopher himself is rather startling: Nothing in the civil 
laws can be against the Laws of Nature, because not only is 

1 De cive, p. 77. — Note the heterogeneous items. 2 See p. 186. 

8 This is only an apparent exception, for it would be precisely for the civil 
power to decide, in any particular case, what was, or was not, " to the reproach of 
the deity." 4 De cive, pp. 190, 191. 
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the civil power behind the Laws of Nature, that which makes 
them properly 'laws,' but also it is that, and that alone, 
which gives them their content. It makes comparatively little 
difference what the Laws of Nature command or forbid, so long 
as it lies wholly with the civil power to define the terms used. 

Some pages back it was seen that there was ambiguity in 
Hobbes's use of ' Right Reason.' In De corpore politico, we are 
told : " But this is certain, seeing Right Reason is not existent, 
the reason of some man or men must supply the place there- 
of." x In other words, the arbitrary use of civil power must 
make up for the lack of Right Reason in man. Again, in 
Leviathan? "The unwritten Law of Nature ... is now be- 
come, of all laws, the most obscure, and has consequently the 
greatest need of able interpreters." But who should be the 
interpreter ? Hobbes candidly remarks : " The interpretation 
of the Laws of Nature, in a commonwealth, dependeth not on 
the books of moral philosophy. . . . That which I have 
written in this treatise concerning the moral virtues . . . 
though it be evident truth, is not therefore presently a law ; 
but because in all commonwealths in the world it is part of the 
civil law." No amount of valid reasoning can vindicate the 
Laws of Nature. Nothing but their presence in the statute- 
books of the commonwealths of the world can do that. And 
the reason why they can be said to be so universally recognized 
is that the same power, in each particular case, that compels 
obedience to them, also practically furnishes them with their 
content. It may also be noticed that Hobbes has proceeded 
deductively, — in appearance, at least, — in arriving at his 
Laws of Nature. If presence in the statute-book be the only 
test, he should have proceeded inductively. The utter confu- 
sion which we find here requires no comment. The Laws of 
Nature, with which our philosopher began, have vanished into 
thin air. We learn what is good for us as well as what is 
right, what is true as well as what is just, from the powers 
that be. There would be no place for a theorist like Hobbes 
himself in his own ideal state. 

1 See vol. iv, p. 225. 2 See vol. iii, p. 262. 
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It was inevitable that a theory of political absolutism like that 
of Hobbes, — involving as it did a wholly egoistic system of 
ethics, the unlovely character of which the philosopher was at 
no pains whatever to conceal, — should excite the most violent 
opposition. But while the ethical writers of his own time 
and country were practically unanimous in their opposition to 
Hobbes, their methods of attack were by no means the same. 
Some were more incensed at the brutal egoism of the system, 
some at the arbitrary character which Hobbes had assigned 
to moral distinctions ; though it is fair to suppose that all 
were a good deal disturbed by both sides of his doctrine. A 
general statement like this, however, is apt to be misleading, 
as it does not suggest the complexity of the facts. It is prob- 
able that in periods of controversy, quite as much as in periods 
of constructive work, the individualities of prominent writers 
play a determining part in shaping their productions. Hence 
we must be on our guard against supposing that the conven- 
tional division of the opponents of Hobbes into ' schools ' is 
wholly satisfactory. For instance, Whewell classes together : 
(1) Sharrock, Henry More, and Cumberland, and (2) Cudworth 
and Clark ; while Sidgwick, on the other hand, distinguishes 
between (1) the "Cambridge moralists," including all the 
above but Sharrock, Cumberland, and Clark, and (2) Cumber- 
land. This does not imply any essential difference in the way 
that Whewell and Sidgwick interpret the doctrines of the 
authors named. Any such classification is largely a matter of 
convenience and more or less arbitrary. For our present pur- 
pose, three men may fairly be taken as typical of the tenden- 
cies represented by the opponents of Hobbes, viz., Cudworth, 
More, and Cumberland. 

Cudworth, of course, stands for Intellectualism. He would 
reduce morality to a system of truths. The result is that, 
in his unfinished Treatise concerning Eternal and Immutable 
Morality, we have a noteworthy system of metaphysics, rather 
than a direct and explicit treatment of what are ordinarily 
regarded as the problems of ethics. Indeed, so much is Cud- 
worth concerned to establish a system of " eternal and immu- 
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table" truths, among which are the truths of ethics, that never 
once, in the course of the treatise just referred to, does he take 
the trouble to combat the egoism of Hobbes. Obviously we are 
not concerned with his system here. Cumberland, on the 
other hand, is singularly devoid of metaphysical interests, and 
the passages in his treatise De legibics naturae which do inci- 
dentally treat of metaphysical questions, are certainly the least 
satisfactory part of his work. To the side of Hobbes's system 
which teaches the arbitrary character of moral distinctions, he 
replies by reproducing what we have already seen to be the 
views of Grotius regarding Natural Law; while, in opposition 
to the egoism of Hobbes, he teaches what practically amounts 
to the system of Universalistic Hedonism. As the first Eng- 
lish writer standing for this principle, he has been taken as the 
subject of the present paper. 

More, whose Enchiridion Ethicum enjoyed an enormous 
popularity in its own generation, 1 is particularly hard to 
classify ; but it is certainly safe to say that he occupies a posi- 
tion logically intermediate between the other two. The fact 
that he so nearly refrained from publishing his own work, 
owing to the supposed objections of Cudworth, is in itself a 
sufficient indication that the two authors concerned regarded 
their systems as standing for very much the same principles. 
On the other hand, however, while Cudworth had practically 
neglected the affective side of our nature in his own treatise, 
More makes the ' Boniform Faculty ' (which is at once the 
touch-stone of virtue and that by which virtue in the moral 
agent is immediately and certainly rewarded) not only coordi- 
nate with Right Reason, but constantly suggests its primacy. 
It is difficult to express in a few words More's view of the 
relation in which these two faculties stand to each other. 
Sometimes he even seems to identify them, but, if one may 
venture upon a perilously concise statement, the case stands 
thus. In a 'state of grace,' the 'Boniform Faculty' (which 
plays much the same part as conscience) is all-sufficient. No 

1 See Whewell's Hist, of ' Mor. Phil, in England, Lect. iii. In spite of its pop- 
ularity, however, the Enchiridion has never been translated into English. 
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appeal to Right Reason is necessary, or desirable. But, 
" since there are some men who have lost all sense of God and 
divine things, and recognize no fixed rule in their faculties," 
these "must be approached in another way," i.e., by Right 
Reason. The author therefore draws from this store " certain 
principles immediately true, and in need of no proof, but from 
which almost all moral reasoning (as mathematical demonstra- 
tions from common axioms) may be clearly and easily de- 
duced." These he calls ' Noemata.' 

An examination of these ' Noemata ' at once shows that we 
no longer have to do with the intellectualism of Cudworth. 
The first twelve ' Noemata ' treat of our duty toward ourselves, 
and might fairly be termed ' maxims of prudence.' The good 
is here defined (not quite adequately for the system) as that 
" which to any perceptive life, or stage of such life, is grateful, 
pleasing, and suitable, and connected with the preservation of 
the percipient." 1 The remaining eleven 'Noemata' concern 
our duties to God and to other men. Two of these would seem 
quite distinctly to point in the direction of Universalistic 
Hedonism. " That good which you prefer for yourself in given 
circumstances, you ought to prefer for another in the same cir- 
cumstances, so far as it is possible without injury to any third 
person." 2 And again, " If it is good that one man should be 
supplied with means to live well and happily, it follows by a 
sure and wholly mathematical analogy that it is twice as good 
for two men to be supplied, three times for three, a thousand 
times for a thousand," etc. 3 

It might very well seem as if, in More, we had already found 
an exponent of the Utilitarian principle ; but this is certainly 
not the case. The system is one of the most perplexed in the 
whole history of English Ethics, but on the point just referred 
to, at least, the author does not leave us in doubt. Even in 
the ' Scholia ' appended to the chapter in which the ' Noemata ' 
are treated, we find a significant statement of the author's posi- 
tion. Referring to previous attempts to find some one princi- 

1 Noema i, p. 25, of the fourth ed. of the Enchiridion. 

2 Noema xiv, p. 29. s Noema xviii, p. 30. 
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pie, into which morality could be resolved, he shows that some 
have taken ' sociality ' as the first and simplest principle ; 
others, 'zeal for the public good,' — "both parties supposing 
that there is no perfection or happiness pertaining to human 
nature which is not bound up with communion or society." 1 
But " it is the internal life of the mind, and the pleasure which 
is derived from a sense of virtue," that is the proper object of 
ethics. 2 This would exist, if there were only one man in the 
world. 3 It is not evident whom More has in mind here, and 
the criticisms which follow do not apply to Universalistic 
Hedonism (which had not yet been advanced, at least in Eng- 
land 4 ) ; but it is clear that More himself had no thought to de- 
velop what we would now recognize as a possible Intuitional 
basis of the Utilitarian principle. 5 As a matter of fact, the 
system is one of unconscious and undifferentiated Hedonism. 
More says, in substance: A thing is simply and absolutely 
good which is pleasing, not to the animal appetite, which man 
has in common with the brutes, but to the Boniform Faculty, 
which distinguishes him as a man. 6 However, as the author 
frequently admits, this particular kind of pleasure is not suffi- 
cient in order to perfect happiness. A certain amount of ex- 
ternal goods is necessary. 7 The Good, then, is happiness, and 
happiness is pleasure, — but pleasure of a particularly refined 
sort, such as only a person of developed moral sensibilities 
could enjoy. The happiness considered is almost always that 
of the agent ; but it would be as unjust to call the system Ego- 
istic as it would be misleading to call it Utilitarian. In place 
of 'sociality,' or 'zeal for the public good,' More proposes, as 
the necessary unifying principle, "true and sincere love of 
God," 8 and holds that all the ' Noemata ' may be reduced to 
this. In short, we have here a theological system of ethics, un- 
consciously hedonistic, but never more than vaguely suggesting 
Utilitarianism. If More had recognized the hedonistic charac- 

1 See p. 33. 2 See p. 35. 3 See p. 36. 

4 The Enchiridion was published in 1669, and Cumberland's De legibus naturae 
did not appear till 1672. 5 Cf. Sidgwick's Methods of Ethics, p. 380. 

See p. 47. Also the ' scholia ' appended to Chap, ii, in which More attempts 
to distinguish his own view from ' Epicureanism.' 7 See, e.g., p. 2. 8 See p. 37. 
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ter of his own system, it is not impossible that he might have 
made ' the greatest happiness of the greatest number ' the end 
of moral action, but the important fact for us is that he did not 
develop his system in this direction. 

We shall now turn to a more careful examination of the first 
English moralist who can properly be termed a Utilitarian. 
We have not here, as often happens, the difficulty of keeping 
in mind two or more different works by the same author, possi- 
bly differing in point of view, when considering any particular 
problem arising in connection with the system. In fact, the 
task might seem to be an easy one, as we have to depend, for 
our knowledge of Cumberland's ethics, wholly upon the treatise 
entitled De legibus naturae? which was first published in 1672. 
This, however, is by no means the case. While a thinker of 
no ordinary ability, and standing for a principle which has be- 
come clearly differentiated in the later development of English 
Ethics, Cumberland is so utterly lacking in a talent for exposi- 
tion that the adequate presentation of his views is a matter of 
peculiar difficulty. Indeed, even apart from its singular lack of 
method, the fact that the work is so largely controversial in char- 
acter, increases the difficulty of extracting from it the author's 
own system. The order of exposition is in many respects so 
unfortunate that one is tempted to disregard it altogether ; but, 
even at the expense of some repetition, it seems desirable to 
begin by noticing the principal points in the author's own 
somewhat elaborate Introduction. Here he was certainly writ- 
ing with his whole system in view, 2 and it is well to let the 
somewhat heterogeneous elements that enter into it appear 
first in as close combination as they are capable of. After this 

1 The whole title reads : De legibus naturae : disquisitio philosophica, in qua 
earum forma, summa capita, ordo, promulgatio, et obligatio e rerum natura inves- 
tigantur ; quin etiam elementa philosophiae Hobbianae, cum moralis turn civilis, 
considerantur et refutantur. The passages cited in the following exposition will 
be from the English translation by John Maxwell, published in 1727, and all refer- 
ences will be to the pages of that edition. 

2 It is to be noticed that he constantly uses the past tense, showing what has 
been the method of exposition in the following work. 
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general survey of the system, based upon the Introduction, we 
shall neglect the author's own order of exposition, and consider 
topically all the important problems which are discussed in the 
treatise. 

Cumberland begins by asserting that the Laws of Nature are 
the foundation of all moral and civil knowledge. They may be 
deduced in two ways: (1) From the manifest 'effects' that 
flow from them ; (2) from the ' causes ' whence they them- 
selves arise. The author chooses to adopt the latter method, 
i.e., that of ' arguing from cause to effect.' The former is 
practically the inductive, the latter the deductive method. 
Two objections are commonly made to the inductive method, 
as applied to the solution of the present problem. (1) It is 
said that we cannot infer from the writings of a few men, or 
even nations, what are the opinions or judgments of all men. 
(2) Even if the above objection did not hold, 'the authority of 
a known law-giver ' is wanting to give these judgments the force 
of 'laws' to all men. 1 To neither of these objections does 
Cumberland himself attach much weight. The agreement of 
men is practically complete as to the things most essential, e.g., 
worship of some deity, and a degree of humanity sufficient to 
prevent murder, theft, and adultery. Again, if the Laws of 
Nature be ' laws ' at all, they need no new authority superadded 
to that originally belonging to them. However, to establish 
the existence of Natural Laws beyond the possibility of a 
doubt, Cumberland proposes to reverse the usual order of treat- 
ment. He says : " I have thought it proper to make a philo- 
sophical inquiry into their causes [i.e., those of the Laws of 
Nature], as well internal as external, the nearer and the more 
remote ; for by this method we shall at last arrive at their first 
Author, or efficient Cause, from whose essential perfections, 
and internal sanction of them, by rewards and punishments, 
we have shown that their authority arises." 2 

It will be seen that the method to be employed can hardly 
be described by the single word ' deductive.' First, we must 
work back to the First Cause ; then, from the nature of the 

1 The reference here is plainly to Hobbes. 2 See p. 1 3. 
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deity, as well as from human nature, which will have been con- 
sidered on the way, certain results will follow. The ' Plato- 
nists,' to be sure, find an easy way out of the difficulty by as- 
suming ' innate ideas ' ; but Cumberland is obliged to confess 
that he has " not been so happy as to learn the Laws of Nature 
in so short a way." 1 Not that he will oppose those who be- 
lieve themselves more fortunate in this respect ; but it seems 
ill-advised to base everything upon " an hypothesis which has 
been rejected by the generality of philosophers, as well heathen 
as Christian, and can never be proved against the Epicureans, 
with whom is our chief controversy." The reference to the 
' Epicureans ' is significant. The author proposes to fight 
Hobbes with his own weapons. And, this being the case, he 
sets out to prove that " the Nature of Things, which subsists 
and is continually governed by its First Cause, does necessarily 
imprint upon our minds some practical propositions . . . con- 
cerning the study of promoting the joint felicity of all ration- 
als ; and that the terms of these propositions do immediately 
and directly signify, that the First Cause, in his original consti- 
tution of things, has annexed the greatest rewards and punish- 
ments to the observance and neglect of these truths." Whence 
it manifestly follows that these are ' laws,' " Laws being noth- 
ing but practical propositions, with rewards or punishments 
annexed, promulg'd by competent authority." 2 

The first point to be established, then, is that there are Laws 
of Nature, in the legitimate sense of the words. Having indi- 
cated his line of argument, which we shall consider later, Cum- 
berland proceeds to the more characteristic and constructive 
part of his doctrine. From a consideration of the practical 
propositions which may fairly be ranked as Laws of Nature, 3 it 
appears that they may be reduced to one universal one. This 
may be expressed as follows : " The endeavor, to the utmost of 
our power, of promoting the common good of the whole system 
of rational agents, conduces, as far as in us lies, to the good of 
every part, in which our own happiness, as that of a part, is 

1 See p. 14. 2 Ibid . 

8 Cumberland nowhere attempts exhaustively to enumerate them. 
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contained. But contrary action produces contrary effects, and 
consequently our own misery, among that of others. " 1 

This reduction of the several Laws of Nature to a single 
ultimate one, regarding conduct on the part of the individual 
that shall conduce to the common weal, is shown by the author 
to be useful in a double way: (i) it is easier to remember (sic) 
one principle than many; and (2) " a certain rule or measure 
is afforded to the prudent man's judgment, by the help whereof 
he may ascertain that just measure in his actions and affec- 
tions in which virtue consists." 2 This is eminently character- 
istic. The author's aim is practical throughout. 3 If he at- 
tempts to rationalize morality, to give a scientific explanation 
and justification of the existing moral code, it is in order that 
his work may prove an important help to right living. It is 
probable that Cumberland, like some contemporary writers, 
considerably exaggerates the ' practical ' value of correct ethical 
theory. 

The relation between Cumberland's Laws of Nature and 
Cudworth's Eternal Truths should be noticed. How shall we 
distinguish the so-called ' practical principles ' which we have 
been considering, from others equally ultimate, e.g., those of 
mathematics ? We say that the former ' oblige ' us ; the latter 
not, — but why ? Simply by reason of the nature of the 
effects, according to Cumberland. We can afford to disregard 
many, at least, of the truths of geometry; not so the moral 
law, for our happiness, — and, as the author shows later, even 
our preservation, — depends upon our observance of it. The 
criterion, then, is frankly that of 'consequences,' — a fact that 
must be borne in mind. But these ' consequences,' in part, at 
least, are not arbitrary. " The happiness of each individual 
(from the prospect of enjoying which, or being deprived of it, 
the whole sanction is taken) is derived from the best state of 
the whole system, as the nourishment of each member of an 
animal depends upon the nourishment of the whole mass of 
blood diffused through the whole." 4 Now the actions which, 
by virtue of their own ' natural ' force and efficacy, are calcu- 
1 See p. 16. 2 See p. 30. 3 See p. 36. 4 See p. 21. 
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lated to promote the common good, are called ' naturally good.' 
Again, the common good being the end, " such actions as take 
the shortest way to this effect . . . are naturally called ' right,' 
because of their natural resemblance to a right line (sic), which 
is the shortest that can be drawn between any two given 
points, . . . but the rule itself is called ' right,' as pointing 
out the shortest way to the end." l 

All this is characteristic and important, making allowance 
for the quaint use of language. The comparison of humanity 
to an organism is one to which the author constantly recurs. 2 
That there is no ' categorical imperative ' for Cumberland, is 
clear. The Laws of Nature themselves have, and need, a 
' reason for being.' Conduct in accordance with them con- 
duces to the common weal. It is with reference to this end, 
that even they are ' right.' 

The Introduction closes with a confession on the part of the 
author that his work is not altogether literary in style or 
method. The passage is itself, perhaps, calculated to empha- 
size this statement : " Its face is not painted with the florid 
colors of Rhetoric, nor are its eyes sparkling and sportive, the 
signs of a light wit ; it wholly applies itself, as it were, with 
the composure and sedateness of an old man, to the study of 
natural knowledge, to gravity of manners, and to the cultivat- 
ing of severer learning." 3 

We shall now neglect the author's own order of exposition 
almost entirely, and endeavor to see the system as a whole, 
both in its strength and its weakness. It might seem as if we 
were logically bound to begin with a consideration of the 
Nature of Things, as Cumberland himself professes to do. 4 A 
very casual examination of the work under consideration, how- 
ever, would be sufficient to show that the titles of the chapters 
give but a very indefinite idea of the nature of their contents. 
What Cumberland actually does, at the beginning of his trea- 
tise, is to explain at considerable length and with great care 
his notion of Laws of Nature. It is probable, however, that 

1 See p. 22. 2 See, e.g., p. 115. 3 See p. 36. 4 See title of first chapter. 
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he was induced to do this largely for controversial reasons ; 
and we are first of all concerned with the constructive part of 
the work, although it is quite impossible to separate this en- 
tirely from the controversial part. It must always be remem- 
bered, — the title of the treatise to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, — that the jural aspect of the system is not its most 
essential feature. Cumberland held the views that he did 
regarding Natural Laws in common with a great many of his 
contemporaries, — perhaps the majority of those representing 
the conservative tendency. 1 His originality consisted in his 
attempt to discover an underlying principle from which all the 
special moral ' laws ' or ' practical propositions ' could be de- 
duced. 

It does not seem best, then, to begin, as Cumberland actually 
did, with an examination of the concept of Natural Law. Nor 
is one tempted to begin with the Nature of Things, ostensibly 
the first topic treated. Cumberland uses that expression 
throughout the treatise as if its meaning were perfectly clear 
and understood by everybody. His utterances on the subject, 
however, have all the confusion to which an author is liable 
whose interests are wholly practical, and who yet is obliged to 
speak in terms of an implicit metaphysic. At present we need 
notice only two passages. "The Nature of Things does not 
only signify this lower world, whereof we are a part, but its 
Creator and Supreme Governor, God. ... It is certain that 
only true propositions, whether speculative or practical, are 
imprinted upon our minds by the Nature of Things, because 
a natural action points out that only which exists, and is never 
the cause of any falsehood, which proceeds wholly from a 
voluntary rashness, joining or separating notions which Nature 
has not joined or separated." 2 Again, "We cannot doubt 
of the nature of created beings, but that both things exter- 
nal, exciting thoughts in us, and our mind comparing these 
thoughts, are the causes of Necessary Truths." 3 The vague- 
ness and inconsequence of these remarks speak for themselves, 

1 Even Locke was strongly influenced by the current view. 

2 See p. 191. 3 See p. 192. 
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and show how unsatisfactory our author is when on metaphysi- 
cal ground. It is hardly necessary to call attention to Cum- 
berland's agreement with Descartes as to the origin of human 
error. 

On the whole, it seems best to begin our examination of the 
system by considering the author's view of the nature of man 
and of society. We have seen that Hobbes regarded society as 
artificial. According to his view, it was made up of a certain 
number of mutually repellent atoms, each atom being the 
radically and unalterably egoistic individual. The ' contract ' 
was a device by which the antagonistic wills of an indefinite 
number of self-seeking individuals gave place to the ' one will ' 
of the sovereign. Cumberland pronounces emphatically against 
this view. When Hobbes likens men to 'wolves,' bears,' 'ser- 
pents,' 1 etc., he is guilty of libel against human nature. Re- 
ferring to such remarks, our author says : " If they were true, 
it were evidently impossible to reduce such beasts of prey, 
always thirsting for the blood of their fellows, into a civil 
state." 2 The compact would avail nothing unless there were 
something in human nature that would make men abide by 
their promises. Cumberland might have added that Hobbes is 
not at liberty to make any ultimate appeal to reason in the 
matter, — even as showing what is for the individual's selfish 
interest, — for men learn what is ' good ' for them, as well as 
what is ' right,' from the powers that be. 

Hobbes had regarded the instinct of self-preservation, if not 
the conscious seeking of one's own pleasure, as the fundamental 
spring of human action. For Cumberland, on the other hand, 
sympathy is as much an attribute of human nature as a desire 
for one's own happiness. If this were not so, as is suggested 
above, society itself could not exist. To be sure, the author 
sometimes insists upon the pleasures of (a not too expensive) 
benevolence in a way to lead one to suspect that, after all, 
egoism may be at the basis of apparently disinterested conduct ; 3 
but such passages hardly need detract from the force of dis- 

1 De homine, vol. ii (Latin works, Molesworth's ed.), p. 91. 

2 See p. 295. 3 See, e.g., p. 211. 
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tinct utterances, like the above, regarding the impossibility of 
a society composed of absolutely egoistic individuals. The 
discussions regarding altruism vs. egoism which we meet with 
in the treatise, are sometimes quite confusing on account of 
the author's naive certainty that the good of the individual and 
the good of society are always (in the particular case as well as 
in the long run) identical. We have seen that, in the Introduc- 
tion, society is already compared to an organism. 1 Such being 
its nature, it is idle to speak of the good of one part as opposed 
to the good of another ; for the good of any particular part 
{i.e., any individual) clearly must depend upon the 'health 
of the social organism,' as Mr. Stephen would say. Cumber- 
land does not go so far as some modern writers in pushing 
this analogy, but it helps to bring out an important side of 
his system. 

So much in general regarding man's ' fitness ' for society, so 
far as an original tendency in the direction of altruistic, as well 
as egoistic, conduct is concerned. Here man is regarded from 
the standpoint of society, which is to be compared to an organ- 
ism rather than to a collection of mutually repellent atoms. 
When Cumberland has the individual more particularly in 
mind, he is apt to insist more upon the ' rational ' nature of 
man. Before considering this question as to the meaning and 
scope of Right Reason, let us notice two definitions, and also 
the author's brief inventory of the powers of the mind. " By 
man," he says, at the beginning of Chap, ii, "I understand 
an animal endowed with a mind ; and Hobbes himself, in his 
treatise of Human Nature, acknowledges the mind to be one 
of the principal parts of man." By 'animal' is understood 
" what the philosophers agree to be found in brutes : the 
powers of receiving increase by nourishment, of beginning 
motion, and of propagating their species." It is not quite 
clear that Cumberland would allow sensation to brutes. 2 How- 

1 See also p. 114. 

2 See, e.g., p. 94. Also cf. Spaulding's Richard Cumberland als Begrilnder der 
englischen Ethik, p. 26. There is an immense amount of physiological data in 
the treatise, and it is sometimes hard to tell whether the author is speaking in 
terms of psychology or of physiology. 
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ever, he sometimes refers to sub-human manifestations of 
sympathy. As regards the mind, he says : "To the mind 
we ascribe Understanding and Will; to the Understanding 
we reduce Apprehending, Comparing, Judging, Reasoning, a 
Methodical Disposition, and the Memory of all these things and 
of the objects about which they are conversant. To the Will 
we ascribe both the simple acts of choosing and refusing, and 
that vehemence of those actions which discovers itself in the 
passions, over and above that emotion or disturbance of the 
body, which is visible in them." J 

Such details are merely preliminary, and we shall now ask 
what is meant by ' Right Reason,' an expression which is 
constantly recurring in the treatise. Hobbes had practically 
denied that there was any such faculty in man. In Cumber- 
land's system, on the other hand, Right Reason plays an im- 
portant, if a somewhat Protean part. Here, as in the case of 
the Nature of Things, we find a degree of confusion that can 
only be explained by the fact that the author's interests are 
purely practical, and that he is speaking in terms of an incon- 
sistent metaphysic that he has never taken the trouble to think 
out. The following curious passage is perhaps the author's 
most explicit statement regarding the nature of Right Reason. 
He says, "I agree, however, with him [Hobbes] that by Right 
Reason is not to be understood an infallible Faculty (as he 
affirms many, but I know not who, to understand it) ; but yet 
by it is to be understood a faculty not false in these acts of 
judging. Nor is it properly understood to be an act of reason- 
ing (as he too rashly asserts), but an effect of the Judgment ; 
that is, true propositions treasured up in the memory, whether 
they be premises or conclusions, of which some that are prac- 
tical are called ' laws,' for actions are compared with these in 
order to examine their goodness, not with those acts of reason- 
ing which discover them ; yet I willingly allow that these acts 
of reasoning are also included in the notion of Right Reason." 2 
And then, as against Hobbes's view that, out of civil society, 
" every man's proper reason is to be esteemed, not only the 

1 See p. 94. 2 See p. 103. 
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standard of his own actions, which he does at his own peril, but 
also the measure of other men's reason with respect to his 
affairs," 1 our author adds that this cannot be the case, "For, 
out of civil society, any one may distinguish Right Reason with- 
out making a comparison with his own. Because there is a 
common standard . . . the Nature of Things, as it lies before 
us, carefully to be observed and examined by all our faculties." 

The first of the passages just quoted is one of the most per- 
plexed in the whole treatise. Right Reason is not an "in- 
fallible faculty," yet "not false in these acts of judging"; it is 
not properly an "act of reasoning," but the resulting "true 
propositions," — yet these "acts of reasoning" are, after all, to 
be included under Right Reason. This seems hopeless, but 
perhaps we may find what Cumberland means by not expecting 
to find too much. First, with regard to that other expression 
so often used, 'The Nature of Things.' Cumberland is a 
wholly naive realist. By the Nature of Things he seems to 
mean all that actually and objectively is, — including God as 
well as his world. And it is needless to say that Cumberland's 
God is a ' transcendent ' deity. This Nature of Things being 
posited, we have a perfectly objective standard as regards not 
only theoretical truths but practical propositions. The Reason 
of man is such as to fit him to apprehend this Nature of Things 
exactly as it is, always provided that he does not, by a ' free ' 
act of will, choose to assent to that which is not clear and dis- 
tinct. Cumberland's test of truth and theory of error are the 
same as Descartes' s ; he differs from the founder of modern 
philosophy, of course, in his rejection of 'innate ideas.' For 
Cumberland, then, having no theory of cognition other than 
that of common-sense, and caring only for the truth of the de- 
liverances of Right Reason, it is a matter of indifference 
whether we call the latter a 'faculty,' an 'act of reasoning,' or 
the resulting 'true propositions.' In the last resort, Cumber- 
land, like Descartes, seems to depend upon the necessary 
truthfulness of God. 

We now see what, in general, Cumberland holds regarding 

1 This would apply, of course, only in the ' state of nature.' 
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the nature of man. He is not without original altruistic in- 
stincts, and is, moreover, essentially a rational being. That 
his instinctive altruism tends to fit him for society, goes of 
itself. But this alone is not sufficient. Alongside of the altru- 
istic instincts, are others that must be recognized as egoistic. 
The relation in which the two stand to each other is not clearly 
expressed, but, at any rate, it is evident that they would be 
likely to conflict, if reason did not furnish a rule of conduct. 
Now man's rational character fits him for society in a double 
way. 1 (1) It enables him to see his own interests, not as some- 
thing apart from, but in relation to, the common weal. (2) It 
enables him to apprehend and desire the Good, qua Good, 
quite independently of the question as to whose Good it may 
be. 2 Thus, "whoever determines his Judgment and his Will 
by Right Reason, must agree with all others who judge accord- 
ing to Right Reason in the same matter." 8 Hence, to use 
Cumberland's own expression, "the fundamental cornerstone 
of the Temple of Concord is laid by Nature." 

In any system of Ethics, it is of course necessary to dis- 
tinguish between the (objective) 'end' of moral action and the 
'motive' of the individual agent. We have already seen, in 
the Introduction, what the ' end ' dictated by Right Reason is, 
and we shall have to consider it more at length later ; but it is 
important for us here to ask more particularly than we have 
yet done, regarding the motive of the individual agent. — i.e., 
whether, and how, he can directly will the ' common good.' 
Here, again, our author's utterances are confusing. For in- 
stance, in Chap, ii, he says : " For universal benevolence is 
the spring and source of every act of innocence and fidelity, of 
humanity and gratitude, and indeed of all the virtues by which 
property and commerce are maintained." i But when later, in 
the next chapter, Cumberland attempts to explain how man 
can will the common good, he rests the argument mainly upon 

1 This will appear from what follows regarding the motive of the individual 
agent. 

2 It will readily be seen that this second function of Right Reason is hardly 
consistent with the principles of the system. 

8 See p. 107. i See pp. 114, 115. 
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the rational nature of man ; and proposes to demonstrate the 
possibility of altruistic conduct a priori to those who acknowl- 
edge the nature of the will to consist in " the consent of the 
mind with the judgment of the understanding, concerning 
things agreeing among themselves." 1 Since the understand- 
ing is able to judge what is 'good' for others, as well as for 
the agent himself, there is no reason why one cannot act in a 
purely altruistic way. Just what Cumberland means here will 
be seen more clearly by referring to what he says 2 regarding 
Hobbes's contention that we first desire things, and then call 
them 'good.' Cumberland holds, on the contrary, "that things 
are first judged to be good, and that they are afterwards de- 
sired only so far as they seem good." 

This, of course, is all unsatisfactory. From a general state- 
ment of the universality of a certain degree of benevolence, we 
have passed to a bit of more than questionable psychology, 
used to explain the possibility of altruistic conduct. But 
Cumberland does not always attempt to rationalize the matter 
in this way. Somewhat earlier in the treatise, 8 he attempts to 
show how altruistic feelings would naturally arise and be fos- 
tered, not only among men, but also among the higher animals. 
We may omit as irrelevant the first two considerations urged 
and pass to the third, which is, that " the motion of the blood 
and heart, which is necessary to life, is befriended by love, 
desire, hope, and joy, especially when conversant about a great 
good." But a good known to extend to the most possible will 
by that very fact be recognized as the greatest. Hence 
benevolent affections will conduce to the preservation of man 
or animal, as the case may be. A fourth argument is "that 
animals are incited to endeavor the propagation of their own 
species by the force of the same causes which preserve the life 
of every individual, so that these two are connected by [a] tie 
evidently natural." 4 The details of the argument are not par- 
ticularly convincing. The important point is : Cumberland 
argues that altruism comes in with sexual love and the parental 

1 See p. 173. 2 See p. 168. 

3 See p. 122 et seq. 4 See p. 128. 
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instinct to protect offspring. Having once arisen, there is no 
reason why it may not extend ever so much further. 

But in the latter part of the treatise, 1 there is an interesting 
passage which should not be neglected. The author says : 
" No one does truly observe the law unless he sincerely pro- 
pose the same end with the legislator. But, if he directly and 
constantly aim at this end, it is no diminution to the sincerity 
of his obedience that, at the instigation of his own happiness, 
he first perceived that his sovereign commanded him to respect 
a higher end." There is a suggestion here that the individual 
first comes to act in an (objectively) altruistic way, because he 
finds that it conduces to his own happiness ; but, this habit 
having been established, he comes to act for the common weal 
without any thought of self. This doctrine will be found 
clearly worked out in the case of two, at least, of Paley's pre- 
decessors, i.e., Gay and Tucker. 

From the above it will be seen that, while Cumberland's 
view of the nature of man is in striking contrast to that of 
Hobbes, and in substantial agreement with that of Grotius, his 
treatment of the motive of the individual is rather vague and 
unsatisfactory. It is difficult to say whether, according to our 
author, moral action is ever prompted by purely disinterested 
benevolence or not. To be sure, all discussions of the kind 
are likely enough to end in misunderstanding, because the 
' egoism ' and the ' altruism ' of which we speak with so much 
confidence are themselves more or less of the nature of abstrac- 
tions. Granted that the good of the individual is inextricably 
connected with the good of society in certain respects, why 
should we expect to find the ' self -regarding ' and the ' other- 
regarding ' affections clearly differentiated ? If Cumberland 
had contented himself with showing that, in the case of beings 
endowed with sympathy, ' egoism ' and ' altruism ' must often 
coincide, we should have had no reason to complain of his 
treatment. But this he did not do. To what an extent he 
was capable of confusion on this point, may be seen by refer- 
ring to the more than paradoxical passage in the Introduction, 2 

x See p. 275. 2 Not previously quoted. See p. 30. 
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in which he attempts to prove that he who performs good 
actions in gratitude for benefits already received, shows less 
generosity than one who is moved to action "by the hope 
only of good." The relation of Cumberland's biological proof 
of altruism to evolutionary theory is obvious. At the same 
time, it should be noted that his position here is not inconsis- 
tent with his essentially static view of the Nature of Things. 

In the present article, we first considered the ethical views 
of Grotius and of Hobbes (particularly regarding the Laws of 
Nature), as far as necessary for an understanding of Cumber- 
land, and noted the different tendencies represented by the 
opponents of Hobbes, prominent among whom was Cumber- 
land himself. After seeing that More could not properly be 
classed as a Utilitarian, we passed on to the examination of 
Cumberland's system. We first reviewed the main points con- 
sidered in the Introduction to his treatise, and then proceeded 
to the first main division of the exposition, i.e., Cumberland's 
view of the nature of man and of human society. In the next 
(and concluding) article, we shall take up the author's doctrine 
of the Good, and his conception of Laws of Nature. 

Ernest Albee. 



